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COMMON SCHOOLS OF CINCINNATI. 

On another page will be found the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the common schools within the city of Cin- 
cinnati. The principles upon which these schools are 
founded, will be the subject of a subsequent article in 
the Journal At the present time, we refer to them, in 
order to state certain facts, in relation to their origin, 
which we have in our possession; and which will be 
perused, we doubt not, with deep interest by our rea- 








ders—related as they are by a gentleman well known | 


in our state, and at present an active and efficient 
member of our own legislature. The common schools 
of Cincinnati, have obtained great celebrity, and have 
conferred lasting honor upon that city. There are 
few probably who know what opposition, the plan 
now adapted, had to encounter inthe outset. Thanks, 
the people of Cincinnati may offer, and gratitude they 
do owe to him, whose persevering efforts laid the 
foundation of the system of instruction, there estab- 
lished. How oftea, in their hasty judgments, do men 
frequently paralyze and stile the efforts, which pru- 
dent forecast ealls into action! 

To Col. ANDREW Mack, of this state, is to be as- 
cribed the honor of projecting this system. From 
this gentleman, the Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, has obtained a brief history of the manner in 
which the project was received, and we take the 
liberty to insert the same. 

“In the session of the Ohio legislature, of 1828—9, 
I happened to be a member of its senate, when the 
subject of the common school system, which had but 
afew years previous been established, came up for 


revision, upon the ground that the small appropriation | 


to the several distriets, from the revenues of the state, 
was inadequate to the maintainance of schools in the 
several districts, for a period of time, in each year. 
that would be of much public utility. Being of this 
opinion myself, and feeling a deep interest in the suc 
cess of the measure, i proposed focal and individual 
aid inthe several districts, sufficient for the maintain 
ance of schools, from three to six momhs, in 
year. This proposition not meeting with that gener 
support anticipated by me, I proposed settir 
ample, by detaching the district which I thei 
diately represented, (Cincinnati,) with iis proportion 
of state funds, from the general concern.. 

For this purpose, after consulting my colleagues, 
and having received some encouragement by letters 
and petitions from my constituents, (yet but a small 
proportion of them,) a bill was drawn up and introdu- 
ced by myself, into the senate of Ohio, taxing the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati 7000 dollars, forthe erection of the 
proper buildings, in the several Wards of the city, an 
$7000 more in each subsequent year, to be added to 
the state appropriation; which sum, was supposed to 
be sufficient for keeping open schools from six to nine 
months in each year; and that it would take from 12 to 
1500 children out of the streets of Cincinnati, roaming 
candidates, (many of them,) for the penitentiary or 
the gallows. ‘The bill succeeded, and became a law, 
and, is now in full and successful operation; and, I am 
proud toray,is justly the pride and glory of the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati. ‘the first report of the Trustees, 
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instead of 12 or 1500, exhibited 2300 pupils under tui- 
tion, at their first or second annual review. 


And now sir, what reward do you suppose I receiv- 
ed, for this effort for the public good? Let me answer, 
as it is scarcely possible for you to imagine it—cen- 
sure, CENSURE. Aye, Sit, VIRTUALEXPULSION FROM 
THE city. At the first meeting called upon the occa- 
sion, shortly after my return to the city, my opponents 
failed to pass their resolutions of censure, notwith- 
standing it was one of the largest meetings ever con- 
vened in that city. Onthe contrary, after addressing 
the meeting, they passed strong resolutions of appro- 
bation. At a subsequent meeting, got up by the 
property holders, by anticipating the time appointed 
for holding it, by an hour, they succeeded in passing 
their resolutions of censure. 

Shortly after this, 1 came to Michigan, under an ap- 
pointment from the general government. A year or 
two zfter, 1 was informed, that the whole matter liad 
been submitted to a real voice of the citizens, who 
sustained the law, by a very respectable majority; 
and all the subsequent efforts of the property holders 
todo itaway, have been vain. ‘This very law now 
constitutes a part of the charter of the city, and is 
deemed a proud monument of its wisdom — virtue. 
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We acknowledge the receipt of a letter from 
Messrs. Marsh, Capen and Lyon, in reference to the 
Common School Library; and we publish, below, the 
printed circular, issued by the Board of Education, 
| of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. “Most of 
| the works in the Common School Library, will be 
| written for the series, by individuals of distinguished 
{talents and long experience; and no book will be 
| admitted that is not suited to the capacities and un- 
| derstanding of the pupils of our public schools.”— 
| Coming from the high source it does, we hail the ap- 
pearance of this work, conscioyé that it will be of 








great benefit to the rising generajion. ° 
“COMMON SCHOOLJLIBRARY. 
“Str—The Board of Educatj C4 the Common- 
woalth ot Massachusetts has (lett fans? to ‘be 





| prepared two series of volumes, particularly adapted 
| to the capacities of the young, to be entitled the Com 
j} mon School Library. 
| “The plan contemplates that these series shall con 
sist of 5V volumes each; one to beof 12mo. size abou: 
i00 pages each volume, and the other to be of 18mo 
| size about 230 pages each. 
“The publication of these volumes has been under 
}taken by the subscribers; and they beg leave re 
| spectfully to state thata number of volumes of bot! 
series, will soon be put to press, and it is hoped will be 
ready for delivery in the course of she ensuing winter 
“Individuals, distinguished for their learning, supe 
rior judgment and morai excellenc?, of different poli 
tical parties and religions deuomnations, have bee 
engaged to prepare and superintead these works; and 
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when itis stated that every volume must approved | 
yy each individual member of che Poard; that th 
Board is composed of gentlemen conspicuous for thei 
ilents and possessing in a highilegree the confidence 
ff the respective parties and denominations from 
which they were severally sebcted: it is not only a 
suflicient guarantee to the pulific that nothing shor 
of works of the highest order vill be sanctioned 1 
tlso that the series will contain nothing objectionable 
» the members of agy s-ct or prty 

“A law was passed bythe Majsachusetts legislature 
12th of April, 133% authorising @ expenditure by each 


schoo} district in the commonwalth, for the purchase 
of a district school library. 

“The North American Revitw thus speaks of the 
Library: ‘it is: understood tha a series of volumes, 
approved by the Board of Ex 
ceramon school libraries, is abut to be published and 
sold’at a moderate rate, plahly and substantially 





bound and placed in cases welhhdapted for convenient 


transportation, and afterwardgto serve as the perma- 
nent place of deposite. 

“‘it is highly desirable tht every school district 
should avail itself of the law These books being 
| fitted for common use, would pass from the scholar 
into the family, and increase he interest of parents in 
the better education of their children, by giving them 
new views of its value.’ 





lication as suitable for | 


“The works are to be stereotyped in a uniform style 
and the type will be large and clear. The paper is to 
be manufactured expressly for the series, and made 
of the most durable materials, and the binding will 
unite the important qualities of strength and beauty. 
“Five or ten volumes of each series, will be deliver- 
ed ata time, and the publishers are under obligations 
to furnish the whole at the lowest possible price. 
“There will be numerous cuts and engravings in the 
different volumes, as the subjects may require, and 
no expense will be spared to render the series equal, 
if not superior, to any published in the world. 

“We are, sir, 
Very respectfully, your ob’t servants, 
MARSH, CAPEN & LYON. 
Boston, November, 1833.” 


! 





The question is asked by a correspondent, whether 
a teacher has a legal right to inflict corporeal punish- 
ment on such scholars as refuse to obey the rules laid 
down in school; secondly, “if the teacher has a right 
to do so, whether he has a right to call others to his 
assistance, to perform the same;” and thirdly, wheth- 
|er the district board, or any of them, have a legal 
right to expel from school, such scholars as behave in 
@ disorderly manner, &c. 

In regard to the first inquiry, we gave our opinions 
freely in the November number of the Journal. It is 
a question whether, if a scholar persists in his deter- 
mination, not to obey the rules, corporeal punishment 
will effect any lasting good; and in such a case he 
had better be expelled at once, and handed over to his 
parents or guardian. As to the right of the teacher, 
he has it; as the teacher stands in the place of the 
arent. 





If however, a teacher can not govern his 
-chool without calling in aid, he had better resign at 
once. In reference to the power of the district board, 
hey probably have a right; but all such matters as 
relate ta:the gowrritmgnt ops peecholurs, should be left 
incharge of the teacher. The teacher should Have 
mmediate control, as he has the supervision of the 
-chool; and, he should adopt some system as his own, 
n relation to the arrangement of the school. He can 
1ot expect to succeed, if he is obliged to depend on 
thers, for his “ways and means.” 








PERIODICALS DEVOTED TO EDUCATION 
The followir 


ag 


are the names of some of the periodi- 
| calsdevoted to the cause ef education, in various 


| states: 


Family and School Visitor—first number just ap- 


| peared; published at Bangor and Portland, Maine 





ed by Cynil Pearl. 


Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann; 
ind published at Boston. First number just issued 
Common School Advocate, printed at Cincinnati, O 


Connecticut Common School Jour 
Hart 


} missioners for co 


published at 


) 


nal 
rd, Ct. under the direction of the board of Com 


Common Schvol Assistant, published at New York; 


] 


| J. Orville Tayl 


| Youth’s Penny Paper; edited by Rev. S. Dwight, 
| New York. 

G. W. A. Alicoit 
Juvenile Depository, or Truth’s Mental! Casket, by 
| Luther Pratt. 


Annals of Education, Boston 


In Pennsylvania, three years ago, there were 32,544 
children in the common schools of this state. 
| there are about 230,000. The schools were then kept 
open not 3 1-2 months—now 7 months. The whole 
amount of state appropriation, then, annually, $75,000; 
! now, equal to $1 for each taxable inhabitant, which 
| will amount to $350,000, for the next school year. 


Now 
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We have just received the February number of the 
“Juvenile Depository,” published in Skaneateles, by 
Luther Pratt. We are much pleased with the tone 
and character of this work, and we hope hereafter to 
receive it regularly. 


X> On another page may be found extracts from 
the report of the superintendent of common schools in 
the state of New York. 


ue —_— FARMER. pe 

‘o avocation in life is more respectable or agreea- 
ble than that of the farmer. The time has gone by 
when “contempt is cast upon the husbandman.” Ag- 
riculture, as a sci , isb ing more important 
and more honorable. It is the noblest, for it is “the 
natural employment of man.” 

e intelligent and independent farmer is ever re- 
spected; he holds an important and responsible place 
insociety. Upon him devolve many duties; upon 
him rests many obligations. Living, not in the hum 
of human cities, a he would be continvally in 
the whirpool of political and other excitement, he can 
examine questions of a moral, religious, and political 
nature with a cool head, a calm mind, and an unbiased 
judgment. To him we look for correct opinion, and in 
him we should ever find a safe counsellor, and a cor- 
rect adviser. 

Our farmers should cultivate their minds and their 
hearts, as well as their fields. They can gain as rich 
rewards in the mental, as “mo reap profitable har- 
vests in the natural world. ithout learning, 2 man 
cannot be a first-rate farmer. Without intelligence 
he cannot discharge in a proper manner the duties of a 
citizen. 

Agriculture is a science that requires experience 
and study. Men must be educated to be farmers, as 
well as to be lawyers, or doctors. And there are 
thousands of young men who are in stores and offices, 
who should go into agricultural pursuits. It would 
be better for them—better for the country. And who 
would not rather be an independent farmer than a 
small shop keeper, or a fourth-rate lawyer or doctor. 
Who would not rather be first in a useful employment 
than to be titman in one which the world calls honora- 
ble? Let young men seek for land rather than for 
situations in the cotton trade and sugar line.—Com. 
School Assistant. 














THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF TASTE. 

“Every man ought to*yve his house painted, the 
deor yard fence Kept in “good repair—a number of | 
beautiful trees around it—briars, stones and slovenly 
appearances banished from it—a few pleasant walks 
jaid out around his dwelling—the lanes leading from 
his house to distant fields, shaded with ornamental 
and useful trees, and a general air of neatness and 
comfort universally preserved. However small be 
his farm, he can have all these; however poor, he can 
still have something like this. A little diligence. con- 
trivance and improvement of leisure hours, will give 
him all these. : 

The moral effects of these things, on his wife and 
children, will be delightful. They will contribute to 
make a contented and happy home. The child may 
be taught to love the young tree, whose roots he has 
watered, and which is growing up by his side. The 
family will be pleased with their home; and the love 
of home and its pleasant localities, will have a healthy 
influence on the soul. 

The library within, and the neatness and taste 
which surrounds, will be successful rivals to the ta- 
vern, and to wild and ruinous companionship. Who 
knows but that these few suggestions may make 
some farm houses, which we have seen, look a little 
more comfortable and attractive. If they should—if 
they make one little tree grow, we shall be paid well 
for writing them.” 





CHEMISTRY. 

A knowledge of this science is highly iumportant, 
and in a particular manner claims the attention 
of youth. ’ 

It is of paramount importance to the cultivator 
of the soil, inasmuch as it enables him to pass a more 
correct judgment upon the value of land, and to make 
its productions much more abundant; consequently 
more advantageous to himself, as well as to the com- 
munity at large; for it is a well known fact, that all | 
are dependent on the agriculturalist for a subsistence. 
It will enable him to analyze the different soils of the | 
earth, and the waters that arise uponits surface, or | 
flow upon his farm; and the different manures which 
are necessary to enrich and fertilize the various 











; a 
He would find too, that the new enjoyment is far high- 


parts, and show him what portions of his land are { and retain.” 


most in want of irrigation, or watering. It will give 
him a habit of investigation which “will elicit [> 

vement in all the branches of his most useful and 
[easette jon, thus rendering him capable 
of doubling his annual produce in the course of a few 
short years. 

Nor is the knowledge of chemistry alone beneficial 
to the farmer. It is ighly necessary in most, if not 
all the mechanical arts, cannot be dispensed with 
by physicians and surgeons, if they wish to render 
themselves useful to their fellow creatures, or to arrive 
to any degree of eminence. In short, it should be 
studied by persons of every walk in life, both male 
and female. If parents should duly appreciate its 
value, and the benefits of knowledge in general, their 
children would shortly become adepts in this science, 
as well as in natural history, and every other branch 
of education calculzted to make them better citizens, 
and to increase their individual happiness. 





THE LAW OF LOVE IN SCHOOL. 
[From “the Teacher, or Moral Influences employed 
in the Instruction of the Young.” By Jacob Ab- 
bott, pp. 323, 12mo.] 

“A most effectual way to secure the good will of a 
scholar, is to ask him to assist you. 

“There is a boy in your school who is famous for 
his skill inmaking whistles from the green branches 
of the poplar. eis a bad boy, and likes to turn his | 
ingenu:ty to purposes of mischief. You observe him 
some day in school, when he thinks your attention | 
is engaged in another way, blowing softly upon a! 
whistle, which he has concealed in his desk for the 
purpose of amusing his neighbors, without attracting | 
the attention of the teacher. Now, there are two re- | 
medies: Will you try the physical one? then call him 
out into the floor; inflict painfu! punishment, and send | 
him smarting to his seat, with his heart full of anger 
and revenge, to plot some new and less dangerous 
scheme of annoyance. Wili you try the moral one? 
Then wait till the recess; and while he is outat his 
play, send a message out by another boy, saying that 
you have heard he is very skilful in making whistles, 
and asking him to make one for you to carry home to 
a little child at your boarding house. What would in 
ordinary cases be theeffect? It would certainly be a 
very simple application; but its effect would be, to 
open an entirely new train of thought and feeling to 
the boy. ‘What!’ he would say to himself while at 
work on his task, ‘give the master we by mak- 
ing ——— poten ever — of such a thing! I 
never t tof a i ut giving him trouble and 

Sor powahe of ong io bos 


4 could-‘make whistes?™ 








er and purer then the old, and would have little dispo- 
sition to return to the latter. 

“[ do not mean, by this illustration, that such a 
measure as this would be the only notice that ought to 
be taken of a wilful disturbance in the school. Pro- 
bably it would not. What measures in direct reference 
to the fault commitied would be necessary, would de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the case.” 


OUTLINE MAPS. 

Those who have used outline maps in the study of 
geography, can neel no recommendation of them. To 
such teachers as have not yet introduced them to 
their pupils, we may warmly recommend them. Out- 
line maps may be radily made, and at a very small 
expense, by tracing the boundaries, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, &c. on oneor more square yards of coarse 
white muslin, omittirg the names. A camel's hair 
pencil may be used, with a mixture of lamp black, 
gum Arabic, and watr. The gum will prevent the 
fluid from spreading, even on unsized paper. 

A few such maps, lung on the walls, may be used 
with great advantag), in recitations or examinations 
in geography, and as copies in map drawing. The 
following is also a god way of using them. Let a 
pupil have the nameswhich have been omitted, writ- 
ten on ships of paper,and be required to pin them in 
their places. Thensmd another and another to exa- 
mine them, and reporterrors, 

Large lettered map may sometimes be used like 
outline or dumb maps,by placing the pupils at rw 


* 


distance that they caniet read the names.—C. S. 








SELEC) SENTENCES. 

“A noble income, wbly expended, is nocommon 
sight; it is far more eay to acquire a fortune like a 
knave, than to expend t like agentleman. If we ex- 
haust our income in shemes of ambition, we shal! 

urchase disappointmat; if in law, vexation; if in 
uxury, disease. Whatwe lend we shall most proba- 
bly lose; what we speid rationally, we shall enjoy; 
what we distribute to te deserving, we shall enjoy 





ALWAYS TEACH SOMETHING, AND BUT 
ONE THING AT A TIME. 
[From “Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth and 

Richard Lovell Edgeworth.” —550 pages, 12mo. 

“Children who have the habit of listening to words 
without understanding them, yawn and writhe with 
manifest sym s of disgust, whenever they are 
compelled to hear sounds which convey no ideas to 
their minds. All supernumerary words should be 
avoided in cultivating the power of attention. 

“A few years ago a gentleman brought two Esqui- 
maux to London. He wished to amuse, and at the 
same time to astonish them, with the magnificence 
of the metropolis. For this purpose, after having 
equipped them like English gentlemen, he took them 
out one morning, to walk through the streets of Lon- 
don. They walked for several hours in silence; they 
expressed neither pleasure nor admiration at any thing 
they saw. When their walk was ended, they ap- 
peared uncommonly melancholy and stupified. As 
seon as they fot home, they sat down, with their el- 
bows _ upon their knees, and hid their faces between 
their hands. The only words they could be brought 
to utter were: ‘Too much smoke—too much noise— 
— houses—too much men—too much every 

ing. 

“Some people who attend public lectures on natural 
philosophy, with the expectation of being much amus- 
ed and instructed, go home with feelings similar to 
those of the poor Esquimaux: they feel that they 
have had too much of every thing. The lecturer has 
not had time to explain his terms, nor to repeat them 
till they are distinct in the memory of his audience. 
With children, every mode of instruction must be 
hurtful, which fatigues attention: therefore a skilful 


| instructor will, as much as poss‘«'e, avoid the manner 


of teaching, to which the public lecturer is in some 
degree compelled by his situation.” 


LECTURES TO FEMALE TEACHERS. 
_ Aweekly course of lectures has been commenced 
in Boston, by some of the most distinguished friends 
of education, and chiefly practical instructors. Among 
them are the Rev. Jacob Abbott and Horace Mann, 
Esq. secretary of the board of education. 


A MODEL PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

The primary school committee of Boston are about 
to establish sucha school. This measure can hardly 
fail to produce important results, both in that city and 
ultimately in other parts of the country. 


MUSICIN THE BOSTON COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Atarecent meeting of the Boston common school 
committee, it was unanimously resolved, that vocal 
music be taught in the several grammar and writing 
schools, andin the Latin and high schools, as soon as 








| the respective sub-committees shall think proper to 


iatroduce it. The expense was limited to $120 for 
each school, and the time occupied not to exceed two 
hours a week.—Ct. C. S. Journal. 


THE NEW YORK ALMS-HOUSE SCHOOL, 

On Long Island, is under the charge of the public 
school society of that city, and presents a scene of 
neatness, order, system and improvement, gratifying 
to witness. About 500 children are taughtin a single 
room. The whole arrangement of the buildings 
which they inhabit, in a fine, open and retired situa- 
tion, are such as to afford much gratification to a be- 
nevolent visiter.—Jh. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Offered for sale by the American society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, has begun to obtain 
much favor inthe state of New York; $330,000 must 
be expended there within three years in school libra- 
ries, and it is to be hoped that many good books will 
be offered for that object.—Ib, 





The French Academy of moral and political science 
have recently apne for discussion, the following 
question, on which several memoirs have been re- 
ceived: “What improvements may be introduced into 
the seminaries for primary teachers, for the moral 
education of youth?” 


MAXIMS. 

“The soil does not produce according to its richness 
but according to the intelligence that cultivates it— 
Hence, the best manure farmers canuse, isa good 
school in the district.” 

A demagouge would like a people half educated— 
enough to read whathe says, but not enough to 
know whether it is true or not. 

In female education, we aim more at the gilding 
than the gold—the ornamentthanthe acquirement. 
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CINCINNATI COMMON SCHOOLS. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS, 
For the Government of the Common Schools within the 


I. Noperson shall be employed as a teacher, or in- 
structor, in any of the common schools, until he orshe 
shall have been examined at a meeting of the Examin- 
ers and Inspectors; and obtain from at least four of 
them, a satisfactory certificate as to qualifications and 
moral character. 

Il. The teachers of the public schools shall hold 
their stations during the pleasure of the board of Trus- 
tees and Visiters; and superior qualifications, in refe- 
rence to moral character, literary attainments, indus- 
try and practical skill, shall alone be considered, in 
their appointment and cuntinuance in office. 

III. All teachers appointed by the board are entitled 
to the respect and obedience of their pupils; but the 
principal teachcrs, being more immediately responsi- 
ble to the trustees, shall have precedence of the as- 
sistant teachers, in the regulation and direction of the 
studies and business of the schools. 

IV. The several teachers shall record the names 
and ages ofall the pupils taught at their respective 
schools: noting the daily attendance of each, and the 
periods of suspension or departure; and return a copy 
of such record to the board of trustees, at the com- 
mencement of every semi-annual vacation. 

. The hours of tuition and study, between the 
22d March to 22d September, shall be from 8 A. M. 
until 12 o’clock at noon; and from 2 till 5 o’clock P. 
M. Between the 22d September and the 22d of March 
they shall be from 9 A. M. until 12 o’clock M.; and 
from 1 till 4 o’clock P. M. 

VI. Teachers shall be punctual in attending to the 
hours for opening and dismissing school; and shall 
afford their pupils constant employment during the 
hours of tuition; endeavoring to render their studies 
at once pleasant and profitable, by combining oral in- 
struction with the use of books, and providing a judi- 
cious variety in the tasks asssigned them. 

VII. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the 
appointed hour of leaving school, except in case of 
sickness, or some pressing emergency; of which the 
teacher shall be the judge. 

VIII. To prevent the irksome effect of long confine- 
ment, there shail be a recess of fifteen minutes affor- 
ded for recreation (morning and evening,) between 
the opening and dismissal of the schools. 

IX. Teachers shall at all times exercise a firm and 
vigilant, but prudent, discipline; punishing as sparing- 
ly as may be consistent with securing obedience; and 
governing, as far as practicable, by persuasive and 
gentle measures. : 

X. For violent or repeated oppesition to the authori- 
ty ofa teacher, a pupil shall be subject to exclusion 

m the school, for the time being; upon which the 
parent or guardian, and visitor, shall be informed of 
the measure, and time allowed for reflection and con- 
aultation. In all cases where the example of a refrac- 
= pupil is found injurious to his associates, or where 
reformation appears hopeless, it shall be the duty of 
the teacher, with the advice of the Trustees of the 
Ward, to have recourse to suspension from the school. 
But any suspended pupil, on giving satisfactory evi- 
dence of amendment, and expressing to the tea- 
cher regret for his misconduct, shall, with the concur- 
rence of the trustee, be reinstated in the privileges 
o the school. ’ 

XI. Nopupil shall be received or continued in the 
public schools under the age of {six,) nor over the 
age of sixteen years, except by special leave of the 

ard. 

XII. Whenever it may be found necessary to re- 
duce the numbers of scholars in any school, for want 
of sufficient room, the excluded pupils shall be taken 
from the youngest portion, and from those most trre- 
gular (and, of course, least benefitted) in their at- 
tendance. 

XIII. Pupils shall not be allowed the privileges of 
one school while under suspension in another, nor 
shall they be admitted into a school situated out of the 
district in which they reside, without an order from 
the board. 

XIV. The books used in the public schools, shall be 
such only as may be authorized by the Trustees and 
Visiters; and no pupil, unless furnished with the re- 
quisite books and stationary, shall be allowed to con- 
tinue in the school, except by permission of the Visi- 
ter of the Ward. 

XV. No instructor in a public school shall be allow- 
ed to keep a private school, or attend to the instruction 
of private pupils, before 6 o'clock P. M., except on 
Saturdays. 

XVI. Itshall be the duty of every teacher about 
to resign his or her station, in any public school, to give 
at least one week’s written notice to the board, (or to 


one of its members) of such intention. In case the 
temporary absence of a teacher b y,a 
substitute may be employed, with the consent of the 
superintending Trustee and Visiter. 

VII. It shall be the duty of the teachers to exer- 
cise a constant vigilance with regard to the apartments 
and premises under their care, that they may sustain 
no unnecessary injury. Their special attention is 
also required to the ventilation and temperature of the 
—_ rooms, and the cleanliness and comfort of the 

upils. 

‘ vin. The noxipays of the common schools shall 
be every Saturday; Christmas and New-Year’s day; 
and all Thanksgiving and Fast-days authorized by the 
state or general governments. The vacaTrons shall 
be the two weeks preceding the 2d Monday in July, 
and the two weeks preceding the 2d Monday in Janu- 
ary, of each year. 

XIX. The annual EXAMINATIONS (as enjoined by 
the school law) shall be held in the month of June; 
commencing on the last Monday of every current 
year, and closing with a general PRocEssION and 
EXHIBITION of the schools; at which the Mayor, 
TRUSTEES and EXAMINERS will award and present 
appropriate books, or medals, to those scholars who 
have made the most satisfactory proficiency in 
learning. 

XX. It shall, at all times, be the duty of the instruc- 
tors to exercise, as far as practicable, a general super- 
vision over the conduct of their pupils, both in and 
out of school; and to inculcate upon them, on all pro- 
per occasions, the principles of morality and virtue. 

MinOk RULES, 
To be observed by the pupils of the Common Schools 
of Cincinnati. 

I. The pupils must all appear at the appointed 
hours, with their hands, faces and clothes clean. 

II. They must be careful of their school books; 
which are not to be soiled, torn, nor scribbled in. 

Ill. They must be regular in their attendance; and 
never loiter (either for play or mischief,) on the way 
to or from school. 

IV. They must promptly obey their instructors; and 
strictly observe the rules adopted for their government. 

V. They must attend diligently to their lessons. 

VI. They must not study aloud, nor make any im- 
3 estures, or unnecessary noise. 

Il. They must neither write, talk, nor whisper to 
each other, during school hours. 

Vill. They must not leave their seats without per- 
mission; nor remain at play fongeér.than the. ti 
scribed for them. 

IX. They must in all cases sepeak the TRUTH. 

X. They must not quarrel ik aae strike, or abuse 
each other, on any occasion. 

XI. They must not, either in speaking or writing, 
use profane, indecent, or offensive language. 

XII. They should be always polite and respectful 
in their behavior; and, neither do nor say any thing 
to injure the persons, feelings, or property of their 


neighbors or associates. 
P. S. SYMMES, Pres’t. 
CuarRes SATTERLY, Clerk. 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION IN DELAWARE. 

The last annual report of the Delaware Kible Socie- 
ty contains some interesting facts, obtained by actual 
survey, relating to education in this state. It appears 
that 4550 white and 6000 colored adults cannot read a 
word. There are in the state about 14000 families 
and 80,000 inhabitants. New Castle County, with a 
population a little over 30,000, contains more than 
2000 children over five years unable to read. Sussex 
county, with a population somewhat smaller, has 
over 4900 children of the same description; and Kent, 
with 20,000, has 2590. One-fourth part of the whole 
population of the state is colored; and the number of 
colored adults unable to read, exceeds the number of 
whites of the same class by 1500. It follows, that 
while 10 or 11 in every 14 white adults can read, only 
2 in 14 colored adults are above the level of brutes in 
this respect. The report says of the population: 

“There will be found about 23,000 white children 
and 7000 colored children under 15 years of age.— 
About 7000 can read, leaving 21,000 unable to read. 
Deduct 10,000 for those under 5 years of age, and you 
have still 11,000 white children of an age to be at 
school, yet never attending one. What a state of 
things is this!’ More than 10,000 white children and 
5000 colored children over 5 years o! age, growing up 
without any moral or literary training, young savages, 
to be the future torment of society! 

“If our labors should have beenof no farther ure 
than to bring to light these alarming facts, this would 
be a sufficient remuneration for all the time and ex- 

nse. Tenthousand young Delawarians neglected 

y the state, and left to grow up with such an educa- 














fame pre- 


tionasthe Prince of Darkness will be sure to give 
them! Well may we keep up the pillory, the 
system of cropping and branding, those punishments 
of the dark ages, when we suffer so many of our citi- 
zens to grow up in darkness and the shadow of death, 
as mere animals, without any moral restraint, or means 
of mental enjoyment.”—Common School Assistant. 


TASTE FOR READING. 

If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me 

in stead under every variety of circumstances, and 

be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 

through life, and a shield — its ills, however 

things might go amiss, and the world frown upon 

me, it would be a taste for reading. I speak of it, of 
course, only as a wordly advantage, and not in the 

slightest degree superseding or derogating from the 
higher office and surer and stronger panoply of reli- 
gious principles—but as a taste, an instrument, and a 
mode of pleasurable gratification. Give a man this 
taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you can 
hardly fail of making him a happy man, unless, in- 

deed, you put into his hands a most perverse selection 
of books. You place him in contact with the best 
society in every period of history—with the wisest, 

the wittiest—with the tenderest, the bravest, and the 
purest characters which have adorned humanity. You 
make him a denizen of all nations—a contemporary 
of all ages. The world has been created for him. 
It is hardly possible but his character should take a 
‘igher and better tone from the constant habit of as- 
sociating with a class of thinkers, to say the least of it, 
above the average of humanity. It is morally impos- 
sible but that the manners should take a tinge of good 
breeding and civilization, from having constantly be- 
fore one’s eyes the way in which the best bred and 
the best informed men have talked and conducted 
themselves in their intercourse with each other.— 
There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible coercion in 
a habit of reading, well directed over the whole tenor 
of a man’s character and conduct, which is not less 
effectual because it works insensibly, and because it 
is really the last thing he dreams of. It civilizes the 
conduct of men, and suffers them not to remain bar- 
barous.—Common School Assistant. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 

There is no moral object so beautiful to meas a 
conscientious young man! I watch himas I do the 
stars in the heavens; clouds may be beiore him, but 
we know that his light is behind them, and will beam 
again; the blaze of other#*prosperity may outshine 
him, but we know, that though unseen, he illuminates 
his own sphere. He resists temptation not without 
a struggle, for that is not a virtue, but he does resist 
and conquer; he hears the sarcasin of the profligate 
and it stings him, for that is the trial of virtue, and 
he heals the wound with his own touch. He heeds 
not the world of fashion, if it lead to sin; the atheist 
who says not only in his heart but with his lips, ‘there 
is no God,’ controls not him, for he sees the hand of a 
creating God and reverences it. Woman is sheltered 
by fond arms, and guided by loving counsel; old age 
is protected by its experience, manhood by its 
strength; but the young man stands amid the tempta- 
tions of the world, like a self-balanced tower. Happy 
if he seek and gain the prop and shelter of chris- 
tianity. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth! raise thy stan- 
dard, and nerve thyself for goodness. If God has 
given thee intellectual power, awake it in that cause; 
never let it be said of thee, he helped to swell the tide 
of sin, by pouring his influence into its channels. If 
thou are feeble in mental strength, throw not a drop 
into the polluted current. Awake, arise, young man! 
assume the beautiful garments of virtue! It is easy, 
fearfully easy, to sin; itis difficult to be pure and 
holy. Put on thy strength, then, let thy chivalry be 
aroused against error, let truth be the lady of thy love 
—defend her.—Southern Rose. 


THE GREAT INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Educate your children. To them will soon be 
confided the destinies of the republic, and, if they 
grow up in ignorance, farewell forever to the realiza- 
tion of the father’s fondest hopes. Decatter free 
schools broadcast throughout the whole country, and 
you will soon have a population whose intelligence 
will keep pure and Paths 7 those laws and institutions 
that were dearly earned, and which, if once lost, can 
never be regained. 

An educated people will always be free, and in 
proportion as the mass is enlightened, so will be the 
security of our liberties. The ballot box cannot safely 
be trusted in any other hands. It is the ignorant who 
follow blindly submissive to the will of the dictator; it 
is the educated who look, judge, and act for them- 
selves.—Commeon School Assistant. 
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REPORT OF THE ae a OF | of the common schools, in some of the most essential 


COMMON SCHOOLS. particulars, may be seen, from the year 1816 to the 

On the 3d inst. the Secretary of State, presented to | present time. tis gratifying to perceive that the con- 
the legislature his annual report in relation to the ! dition of the schools during the year now reported, 
common schools. It is a document of unusual inte- ; when compared with the preceding year, is improved. 
rest, and presents the statistics and recommendations 


in relation to this important branch of our state policy 
with the force and clearness that characterize all the 
productions of that able public officer. From this re- 


It is a remarkable fact, and one which strongly com- 
mends itself to the consideration of all, that during 
the years 1835 and 1836, constituting as they did, a 
period of unexampled prosperity,.so far as mere ex- 


port we make the following extracts: ternal indications could be trusted, the schools declin- 
1. THE CONDITION OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. ed, both as respects the number of children mstruct- 

By the annexed table marked A, it appears that | ed, and the period of instruction. In 1334, a year of 
there are 53 organized counties in the state, including panic and depression, the schools were in decided!y 
the counties of Fulton and Hamilton, which are re- | better condition than in either of the two subsequent 
ported with the couuty of Montgomery, 9 cities con- , years. In 1837,on the other hand, the year now re- 
taining 57 wards, and 313 towns. The commissioners | ported, the schools rallied again, although it was a 
of common schools of all the towns, and the proper | period of general embarrassment. In a town near the 
officers in the cities, have made their reports as re- | city of New-York, the schools were kept an average 
quired by law, to the clerks of counties, and the latter ' period of ten months, in 1334. In 1336 it had become 
have furnished to this office transcripts of those re-| the theatre of extensive speculations; a considerable 
ports. The towns of Pelham in Westchester, Wil-| portion of its territory was converted into lithographic 
murt in Herkimer, and Arietta in Montgomery, are ' cities and building lots, and the period of instruction 
exceptions to this observation. The former, as has , was reduced to six months. In 1837 visionary schemes 
been heretofore observed inthe superintendent's re- | of speculation gave place to the sober and more ra- 
ecm is ef very limited territorial extent, and is in-| tional pursuits of agriculture, and the period of in- 
abited almost exclusively by wealthy individuals, | struction in the schools, again increased to nine 
whose children are sent to private schools and acade-! months. Do not these facts show that seasons, in 
mies. The two latter are new towns, in a region so! which the channels of speculation and enterprise are 





thinly settled, that it has been hitherto found impos- | highly inflated, are the most unfriendly to education? 





sible to support a district school. In these towns no 
districts schools have been kept, and of course no re- 


That intellectual cultivation is most likely to be pro- 
moted when sordid calculations of pecuniary gain are 


ports have been made. most restricted in their indulgence and their objects? 
By the table marked B, which exhibits in a con-| If it be so, it gives additional force to the testimony 
densed form the matter contained in the table marked ; which all history bears to the truth, that when the 
A, it will be seen that the number of organized school | spirit of money making becomes a prevailing passion [ 
districts in the state on the first July last, the day on | the moral and intellectual virtues are in danger of 
which the reports of the commissioners of common | losing their ascendency. Happily neither its duration 
schools bear date, was 10,533; and that 9,330 of these | has been so great with us, nor its influence so exten- 
district reports were received by the commissioners, | sive as to work any serious injury, excepting so far 
forthe year ending on the 3lst day of December, | it may have produced individual cases of embarras- 
1837. There are, of course, now organized, 753 dis- | ment, ruin and demoralization. 
tricts which made no reports to the commissioners, or | 11. ESTIMATES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE SCHOOL 
one in every fourteen districts in the state. It does | MONEYS. 
not follow, however, that these districts were all de-| The reports of the commissioners of common 
linquent. The reports of the trustees of school dis- ; schools, show that the sum of $332,713 82, was paid 
tricts are made on the first of January in each year, | over to the trustees of the school districts in April, 
and the reports of the commissioners of common’ 1333, See abstract B. In stating the amount so paid 
schools on the first of July. If between the first of ; in April, 1337, there was a clerical mistake of $9,979 
January and the first of July, a new district is crea- | 22, in last year’s fine The mistake occurred in 





ted, itis included as a part of the total number of or- | making an abstract @fthe report from the city of New 
ganized school dis:ricts, #1 the report of the commis-, York. ‘Fhe actual Bmount of school money paid to 
sioners, though it cannot be included in the number | the trustees of school districts, in’ April 1837, was | 
of the districts from which reports were received, be- | $332,832.40. The amount so paid in 1333, therefore, 
cause at the date of the reports it was not in existence | exceeds the amount paid in 1337, by 36,336 42. 
as a separate district. The actual number of districts; ‘The amount of public money pom for teachers’ wa- 
created during that period, does not appear by the | ges, during the year 1337, was $335,332 92; of which 
reperts; bat te whole number formed during the | sum, $110,000 was derived from the common school 
year, embraced by the reports vf the commissioners, | Fund, $19,725 76 from local funds belonging to par- 
was 233. During the preceding year there were 627 | ticular towns, and the balance, $205,157 16, was raised 
districts, from which no reports were received. It by taxon the property of the inhabitants of the cities 
appears, therefore, that while the number of districts | and towns. The school moneys thus expended are 
by the commissioners, is 233, the additional number | less, by the sum of $14 1S, than the amount of school 
from which no reports were received, is 127. moneys expended during the year 1335. _ ps 
Inthe county of Richmond every school district has | |The amount paid for teachers’ wages, in addition to | 
reported; in the counties of Rockland, Schenectada | the sums of public money mentioned in the last para- | 
and Seneca, all but one; in the counties of Courtland | graph, was $477,375 27; exceeding, by the sum of | 
and Tompkins, all but two; in the counties of Albany, | $41,523 31, the amount so paid in 1336. As th's amount | 
Orleans and Rensselaer, all but four. | is derived from the contributions of those whose chil- 
In the districts from which reports were received, | dren are under instruction, it affords gratifying evi- 
schools were kept an average period of eight months, |; dence of an increasing liberality, in relation to the 
during the year 1337. During the preceding year | support ofthe schools. As no individual is compelled 
the average period of instruction was seven months. | to send his children to school, the whole amount is 
The number of children instructed during the year | voluntarily paid. s : 
1837, in the districts from which reports were received | The whole amount paid for teacher’s wages, con- 
was 523,913; exceeding by 4,725, the number instruc- | sists of the aggregate sums stated in the two last para- 
ted during the year 1336. The number of children! graphs, amounting to $313,753 2). 
between five and sixteen years of age, residing inthe | By reference to the table marked G, the amount 
same districts, on the 3lst of December, 1337, was | derived from local funds, in each town, will be seen. | 
539,747; exceediag by 2,365, the number residing in | The income of these funis is equal to tie interest, at | 
the districts reported on the 3lstof December, 1336. | 6 per cent., of a capital of more than $323,000. 
The number of children instructed has, therefore, | Of the Revenue of the Common School Fund. : 
increased in 2 greater ratio, than the numberreported! During the year ending the 30th September, 1333, 
between five and sixteen years of age. In this respect | the receipts into the treasury, on account of the reve- 
also, there is a decided improvement since the year, nue of the common school fund, amounted to $102,- 
1836. The difference between the number of children 934 09. By the last year’s report, it appeared that 
between five and sixteen yearsof age, and the num-: the balance on hand on the 32th September, 1337. was 
ber receiving instruction in 1336, was 12,634; while in ; $121,510 91. These two sums make an aggregate 
1837 the difference was only 10,334. ’ | of $227,535 09 to be accounted for. Of this aggre- 
The average number of children between five and , gate, the sum of $110,009, was distributed to the 





sixteen years of age, residing in the districts reported | common schools on the first of February last. A like | 


on the 3ist of December, 1337, was nearly 55 to each 
district. The average number of children instructed : o at day 
in each district during the year reported, was nearly ! of the revenue of the fund, 0° $7,535 00, This bal- 
51; thatis, 5! children on an average, attended.school ' ance will be augmented by thy sums received be- | 


sum will be distributed on the Ist day of February | 


| Mext: leaving a balance in the treasury on that day, | 





It was stated in the last annual re ‘Of the super- 
intendent, that the school moneys ibuted to the 
school districts, amounted to about 40 cts. per scholar. 
These moneys amount to $220,000, or $110,000 from 
the school fund, and an equal amount raised on the 
several towns. This amount is exclusive of the in- 
come of local funds, which are possessed by some of 
the towns, and also of some thousan!s of dollars 
raised by special tax in the city of New-York, for 
the erection and repair of sehool houses, the purchase 
of furniture, &c. ‘The school moneys are, by existing 
laws, applicable to the payment of teachers’ wages 
only. The act of April last appropriates annually, 
for distribution to schools, from the income of the 
United States Deposite Fund, $110,000; and as an 
equal sum must be raised by tax, the amount distribu- 
ted last year will be doubled. The distribution will, 
therefore, be equal to about 80 cents per scholar. 

Of the Capital of the Common School Fund. 

The productive capital of the common school fund 
amounted, on the 30th of September, 1833, to $1,929- 
707 51. The unproductive capital of the fund con- 
sists of lands, lying principally in the fourth senate 
district. "uring the year ending on the day above 
mentioned, the productive capital was increased, by 
the sum of $10,059 83. The whole of this increase 
accrued from sales of lands, excepting the sum of $3- 
360, which was derived from premiums 01 sales of 
stock, loaned to rail road companies, as follows, viz: 
from the stock loaned to the Auburn and Syracuse 
rail road company, pursuant to chapter 293 of the laws 
of 1838, $1,860, and from the stock loaned to the Cats- 
kill and Canajoharie rail road company, pursuant to 
chapter 240 of the laws of 1833, $1,590. 

The act of April last, after making certain appro- 
priations for the support of colleges, academies and 
common schools, from the income of the United States 
deposite fund, provides that the residue of that income 
shall be added annually to the capital of the common 
school fund. The income ofthe former fund will a- 
mount to nearly $260,000 per annum, and the appro- 
priations referred to, amount to $203,000, viz: to the 
common schools, to be applied to the payment of tea- 
chers, $110,000, and $55,000 for the purchase of 
school district libraries; to the literature fund, $28- 
000, and to colleges, $15,000; leaving a balance ef 
about $50,000, to be applied to the increase of the last 
mentioned fund. Should this appropriation continue 
undisturbed, the capital of the common school fund 
will, by the year 1859, amount to about $3,000,000 
without any further provision for its increase, as the 
sales of lands belonging to it, may be expected to yield 
two or three hundred thousand dollars. 

The aggregate increase of the capital of the com- 
mon school fund during the last six years, is $194,532 
23, or an average increase of $32,422 03 per annum. 
During the same period, the fund has not incurred the 
loss of a dollar. 

III. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The great regularity with which the affairs of the 
school districts are conducted and the promptness 
with which their condition is reported, for the infor- 
mation of the legislature, have been noticed in former 
reports. The commendation which has been repeat- 
edly passed upon the officers, (more than thirty thou- 
sand in number,) engaged in preparing and transmit- 
ting tothe superintendent the information on which 
his annual reports are founded, is still their due. Re- 
turns have been received from all the towns excepting 


| three, in which, for satisfactory reasons assigned in 


another part of this report, no organized school dis- 
trict exists; and all the returns received are complete, 
excepting three, which are defective in a single par- 
ticular only. 
Improvements in the System. 
There is nothing which more strongly distinguishes 


the social improvements of the age, than the effort to * 


establish and perfect systems of popular education. 
This effort is not confined to governments of which 
the prevailing institutions are supposed to derive 
strength and stability from the diffusion of knowledge; 
but in one country at least, in which the people have 
little, if any, participation in the distribution and exer- 
cise of political power, it has been most efficient and 
successful. The Prussian system is generally ac- 
knowledged to be unrivalled in the extent of the pro- 
vision which it makes for the educa‘ion of the people, 
the efficiency with which it is administered, and the 
perfection which it has carried into the various de- 
partments of instruction. In France, the foundations 
of a broad and energetic system of public education 
have been laid; and movements have been made in 
England to accomplish the same object. Some of the 
ablest minds in both countries have been devoted to 


in each district, during the whole, or a partof the pe-| tween the 3th of September last, and the first of | the investigationof the subject, and to the preparation 


riod of instruction. | February next, on account of revenue. oly 
By reference to the table marked C, the condition | Tacrease of the dist. tution to te School Districts. 


of proper plans of instruc ion. These efforts have 
not been embarrassed or retarded by any fear tirat the 
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diffusion of knowledge would unsettle established |’ 


political systems. Indeed, some of the warmest ad- 
vocates of lar education, have been found among 
sovereigns the most tenacious of their prerogatives 


powers. 

In the United States, the subject of education has 
attracted an equal degree of attention. In states 
where systems of public instruction have existed for 
a length of time, the effort has been to elevate and 
improve them; and in states where none existed, mea- 
sures have been taken to introduce them. This state 
belongs to the former class. Although our system 
of popular education is not of long standing, district 
schools were in operation in every part of the state, 
underthe care of voluntary associations of individuals 
before the law for the establishment of commom 
schools was passed. The principal effect of the law 
was to convert these voluntary and self constituted 
organizations into legal incorporations, and to endow 
them with the capacities necessary for the execution 
of the objects of their institution. In conferring upon 
them additional powers, they were subjected also to 
additional responsibilities: Classes of officers un- 
known to the pre-existing system, were created, to 
enforce the requirements of the law, and to secure 
the faithful application of the public funds, which 
were set apart for the support of the schools, to the 
prescribed object of expenditure. At the end of twen- 
ty years from the legal organization of the system, it 
had acquired, under the supervision of successive 
superintendents, a degree of order and regularity in 
the various departments of its administration, which 
could not well be exceeded. During the last 6 years 
the efforts of all concerned have been almost exclu- 
sively directed to the elevation of the standard of in- 
struction, which had not advanced in the same ratio 
as the external management of the schools and dis- 
tricts. Inthis respect New-York has participated in 
the general movement, which distinguishes the age, in 
favor of a higher and more efficient provision for the 
education of the people. Political and soci=1 systems 
involving great complication of detail, and compre- 
hending large masses of individuals within the range 
of their provisions, cannot reasonably be expected to 
be eel to perfection but by continued and perse- 
vering efforts. The time and labor expended on them 
will naturally correspond with the magnitade and dif- 
ficulty of the work to be accomplished. The Prussian 
system is said to have been extremé@ly defect.ve down 
to the t century, though 
it had been long in existence. The efforts of Frederick 
the Great toreform it, though attended with highly 
beneficial effects upon schools of a higher grade than 
those which were devoted to elementary instruction, 
had little influence upon the latter. Indeed, they are 
said to have declined for a time, under the very efforts 
made to improve them. No material advances were 
attained until teachers’ seminaries had been estab- 
lished, a new class of instructors had been trained 
up, and the ancient practice of teaching by merely 
storing the mind with facts, was exchanged for that 
which first investigates the intellectual faculties and 
the laws of their developement, and adapts to them 
the proper subjects of instruction, and the method by 
which knowledge is most successfully communicated. 
These changes were the work of time. It is only 
within the last ten years that the system may be said 
to have attained the excellence which gives it its 
present celebrity. Its friends do not now deem it 
perfect, but are still laboring with unabated zeal to 
bring it to perfection. 

The common school system of this state is com- 
paratively of recentorigin. The first law authorizing 
the establishment of common schools, was passed 
about twenty-six years ago. In the management of 
the economical and pecuniary affairs of the districts, 
there is nothing to be desired. Greater regularity in 
the administration of this part of the system cannot 
well be fancied. But its defects become apparent the 
moment we enter the schools. All these defects 
centre in a common deficiency—the deficiency under 
which the Prussian schools languished so long—the 
want of efficient and well qualified teachers. One 
of the principal improvements which have occupied 
the attention of the legislature and the friends ofeda- 
cation, during the last six years, has been to supply 
that defect; but in the pursuit of this common object, 
some diversity of opimon has prevailed with regard 
to the measures best calculated to accomplish it.— 
Some distinguished advocates of the cause of popular 
education, (and among them are found several of the 
chief magistrates of the state,) have recommended 
the establishment of teachers’ seminaries on the Prus- 
stan plan. The prevailing opinion, however, has been 
in favor of departments for the education of teachers 
engrafted upon the incorporated academies of the 





‘in this state. 





state, with such endowments as to render them ade-! receive a portionof the public money. ir appeals 


te to the object in view. This system was tu- 
gislature in 1834, it wasestablished 


ized by the . 
in 1835; and its progress from that time to the present 
will be seen in another part of this report. it is un- 


necessary to enter into. any examination of the argu- 
ments in favor of these rival systems. The one which 
has received the sanction of the legislature will 
doubtless be adhered to solong as it shall continue to 
afford the assurance that it will be equal to the ex- 
pectations of its authors. 

The introduction of school district libraries is an 
improvement, which is perhaps destined to exert a 
stronger influence upon the intellectual character of 
the people, than any other which has been attempted 
It would be natural to suppose, from the 
name, that these libraries were intended solely for the 
use of the schools; but they were not established 
with so narrow a design. They were recommended 
tothe legislature by the superintendent of common 
schools, in the year 1824, “for the benefit of those who 
have finished their common schoo! edue: tion, as well 
as those who have not.” ‘They were designed as an 
instrument for elevating the intellectual condition of 
the whole people, by introducing into each school 
district collections of books, which should be aecessi- 
ble to all. It was observed in.a former report of the 
superintendent, that as a country advances in the arts 
of civilization, and asthe divisions of industry are 
multiplied, the intellectual operations of those who 

rovide for their subsistence by the labor of their own 

ands, become gradually restricted to narrower limits, 
These tendencies are in their natare unfriendly to the 
mental developement and cultivation, which it is of 
vital importance to secure undera popular form of 
government; and they can only be counteracted by 
multiplying the facilities for acquiring knowledge, and 
the allurements to the exercise of the intellectual fa- 
culties. The establishment of school district libraries 
is believed to be the most certain mode of effecting 
the object. In a country where all are equal in re- 
spect to political rights and privileges, the spirit of ri- 
valry between man and man, will naturally secure 
the most efficient use of the means of improvement 
which may be placed at their disposal. With this in- 
centive, a taste for reading will soon become general, 
and the mass of intellectual power which this exten- 
sive acquisition of knowledge must impart, cannot fail 
to become manifest in strong and salutary develope- 
ments of character. The relation which suéh a state 
of tho popular intelligence hears to the gpa¥texpari- 
ment of self government, now in progress in the Uni- 
ted States, is too obvious. to be referred to. If the 
experiment, in the course of avents, were to fail, it 
would be for want of that intellectual elevation of 
character which is necessary to a just appreciation 
of the inestimable privileges of freedom, andof that 
moral purity which deems the sacrifice of the least 
of those privileges to mercenary and selfish conside- 
rations, as an act of disloyalty to every principle of 
rational liberty. 

Although the proper objects of popular instruction 
are better understood than they have been at any 
previous time, the importance of the reform now in 
progress is not, perhaps, so generally appreciated 
as it deserves tobe. Itis butafew years, since com- 
mon school instruction was ordinarily limited to a 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
acquisitions which are now regarded asthe means 
of education, were then sought as its objects and end. 
No plan of education can now be considered complete 
which does not embrace a full developement of the 
intellectual faculties, a systematic and careful disci- 
pline of the moral feeling, and a preparation of the 
pupil for the social and political relations which he is 
destined to sustain in manhood. It must be conceded 
that the standard of common school education in this 
state, falls far short of the attainment of these objecis. 
But the aim of its friends is to introduce into the es- 
tablished system, such improvements as shall ulti- 
mately secure their accomplishment. Is this a visio- 
nary hope? Those who are most familia! with the 
practical workings of the system, believe that it is 
not. The whole re‘orm wilt be accomplisted by fur- 
nishing each school district with a competeit teacher. 
The application of the remedy is certainly strrounded 
with difficulties. It must be accomplisted by the 
gradual progress and influence of opinion. The Prus- 
sian system not only prepares the teachers but com- 
pels the schoo! districts to employ them. Jur whole 
system proceeds upon the principle of acectmplishing 
by persuasion, what the Prussian effects byforce. No 
school district is required to employ a teacier of any 
description’ but unless a school is taugly within it 
three months during the year, (the term i} now ex- 
tended to four months,) by a teacher who hai received 
a certificate from the inspectors of the town it cannot 











are addressed to the interest of the districts: and so 
far as the employment of such a teacher is concern- 
ed, they are generally effectual. That the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher are not always, or indeed often, 
what they should be, is not altogether the fault of the 
inspectors. It is the natural result of erroneous opi- 
nions as to the proper standard of qualification. This is 
not the error of a class; it has been a prevailing error, 
pervading and actuating all classes. As opinion ad- 
vances, the inspectors, who are annuaily elected in 
each town, will conform to it, by raising the standard 
of requirement in their examinations. it may, and 
doubtless will happen, that different portions of the 
state will advance with unequal steps in the career 
of reform. One county or town may keep pace with 
the progress of opinion, while others will fall far be 
hind it. There is no controlling power under our sys- 
tem, as it now exists, to make all conform to the same 
standard. This is, in practice, a defect, “owever 
sound it may be inprinciple; and it is not easy to pro- 
vide a remedy for it. If the districts were ic be al 
lowed, as some persons have proposed, to participate 
in the distribution of the public moneys in proportion 
to their liberality in employing teachers of the higher 
grades of qualification, such a provision would operate 
unequally and unjustly. It would benefit the rich 
districts and oppress the poor ones. The Prussian 
system, while it makes all conform to the prescribed 
standard, gives the poor districts a larger share of the 
public moneys, than it allows to those of greater pe- 
cuniary ability. Our public moneys are distributed 
without reference to the means of the district. Eacl 
district reczives a sum proportioned to the number of 
children between five and sixteen years of age, resi- 
ding in it. In respect to pecuniary ability, therefore 
the rule is unequal; and to adopt the suggestion refer 
red to, would augment the inequality by making ar 
additional provision for districts which, by reason of 
their abundant resources, are able to employ better 
teachers. 

There is reason to hope and believe that opinion 
will gradually accomplish what it seems difficult, if 
not impossibie, to secure by compulsory measures 
No people are more quick sighted, as to their true in 
terests, than the inhabitants of this state. They car 
not fail to see that the education of their children wil! 
be best secured by employing competent teachers, 
and that the avenues to wealth and distinction, though 
open to all, are beset with difficulties for those who 
enter them withont the menial preparation whichis 
necessary to enable them to contend successfully 
against more favored competitors. These convictions 
may, and doubtless will be, the fruit of time; for they 
are to take the place of long established opinions, 
which are not often hastily eradicated. The reform 
of the Prussian system, as has already been observed 
was gradual. The teachers’ seminaries were, for 
many years fewin number, and were altogether ina- 
dequate to supply the schools. Our departments for 
the education of teachers have been in operation but 
little more than three years; and there is certainly 
much ground for encouragement in the fact, that the 
demands of the school districts updén these depart- 
ments for teachers, have been greater than they have 
been able to supply. 


GENiUS.--115 Viiiumrius. 
_ Menof natural talent and perseverance, (the latter 
is an essential component, that is, of genius,) have al- 
ways been found superior to unfortunate circumstan- 
ces, and apparently insurmountable obstacles. Dr 
Franklin arose from the son of*a chandier and a prin- 
ter's boy, to competency and the most enviable fame. 
Sir Richard Arkwright, an inventor of the Spinning 
Jenny, was onee a poor barber. Arnold, an astrono- 
mer Of the seventeenth century, the discoverer of two 
comets, and noted as an observer of the transit of 
Mercury, was a peasant near Leipsic. Aurelian, the 
talented, wise and good emperor of Rome, was the 
son of a peasant. Bentley, the celebrated English 
scholar, was the sonofablacksmith. Bloomfield, the 
English poet, was the son of a tailor, an apprentice to 
a shoemaker, and a “graduato” of the village school. 
Bourdon, the celebrated French painier, enlisted as a 
common soldier inthe army. John ‘ ‘alvin, the refor- 
mer, was the sonof acooper. The difficulties over 
come by Columbus, would have crushed one of less 
perseverance and ability. This, more than any thing 
else, proves the greatness of his mind. Chemity, a 
protestant theologian of the sixteenth century, distin- 
guished for his talents and profound knowledge, was 
of obscure origin. Dioc!eti:n, the emperor and great 
general, was of mean ex!raciion, a native of Dalma- 
tia. Sir Francis Drake, the noted navigator, was once 
a common sailor ina coasting vessel. amount, the 
great statesman of France, had to contend from his 
youth with the greatest adversities. [undreds of 
names might be added to the list—C. S. Alinanac. 
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THE LABORS OF A COMMON SCHOOL 


TEACHER. 

Extracted from a Lecture on the “Management of u 
Common School,” delivered before the American In- ! 
stitute of Instruction, at Boston, August, 1835, by 

THEODORE DWIGHT, JR. 

It may well be asked, by those who have reflected 
but little on the subject, why are there so many dif- | 
ferent views concerning the management of common 
schools?) Why are so tew conducted well? Why is 
the task relished by so small a number of teachers, 
and understood by so few commiitees or trustees? 
To a person, however, who has considered the sub- 
ject aright, and with the aid of practical experience, 
the answer is ready to all these questions. ‘1 he man- 
agement of a common school is one of the most com- 
plex of human employments, and involves some of 
the principles least understood, and most difficult of 
application. j 

Let the occupations of men be considered, let an | 
estimate be formed of the difficulties to be encoun- ' 
tered, even in the practice of the learned professions; , 
and lam persuaded that they will be found beset by | 
few sources of perplexity as great as those which | 
embarrass the common school teacher. If the busi- | 
ness of governing men proves harrassing and painful, | 
it is to be remembered that the teacher participates | 
similar trials: for he is obliged to govern, without di- | 
rections from a superior, without written laws pre- | 
scribed by higher authority, and to a great extent, | 
without many precedents known or acknowledged. | 

Do men of the most thorough education usually | 
find themselves unable to communicate well the | 
knowledge they have acquired; and do they some- | 
times shrink from an examination into the state of | 
their minds? The school teacher must daily | 
submit to what they regard as peculiarly difficult or | 
irksome. | 

Do parents seek excuses to avoid the training of | 
their children; and under the gaze of parental love, | 
sometimes pay large sums to teachers, to relieve 
themselves of their toilsome duties? The school | 
master or mistress daily bows to the yoke from which | 
they are glad to obtain exemption, and receives in 
addition a load which would crush almost any other | 
member of the community. If we compare the task 
ef a common school teacher with that of a professor 
or tutor of a college, whatever may have been the la. | 
bor and se:f denial of the course which has prepared 
the latter for his station, we shall find that he is free 
from many of the most serious embarrassments of the | 








former. ‘There is no variety of studies and recitations | 
to be attended to in rapid succession; there is no great 
diversity of ages, habits or circumstances to be con- | 
sidered in the management of the individuals com- | 
posing his class, the application to be made of the | 
principles of government and instruction is not em- | 
barrassed by an endless complication. : 

But look at the teacher of a common school in our 
country, such ashe is found in the great majority of 
cases, surrounded by thirty or forty children, he has | 
a dozen different branches to teach, some to all, oth- 
ers to a portion of his pupils. His first task, that of | 
classification, calls for some of those powers which 
would be demanded of one who should undertake to | 
yoke tothe plough, the harrow and the cart, a herd 
of all cattle driven together at hazard in a village | 

und. 

And what unnecessary difficulties are thrown in 
the way, by the indifference of superintendents and 
parents! Hear the complaints of an insufficient sup- | 
ply of books, bad rooms, furniture and arrangements, 
and the long list of evils which the teacher learns to 
appreciate by too real experience! Then consider | 
the poor preparation with which some thirty or forty 
thousand new teachers annually embark in their toil- 
some business! Out of the sight and hearing of im- | 
provemenis, and far beyond the sphere of discussion | 
and enquiry, they have little to encourage the exer- | 
cise of their minds in investigating principles, much 
less do they receive light or direction in views not 
their own. 

Happily, however, the employment of a common 
school teacher offers peculiar means and opportunities 
for self-improvement. The mind, when urged by 
strong necessity, learns something of its own resour- 
ces; for it there exerts its powers. By practice a 
teacher perceives the tendency of certain principles | 
of instruction and discipline, and his circumstances | 
render valuable those which prove successful. True, 
under the various embarrassments around him, he | 


character, and lays at least one solid stone in his 
own education, in a firm position and a strong ce- 
ment. 





OVERTASKING A CHILD. 


- BY bens sone. ant Schools 
Some persons are greatly opposed to Infant 

and outa methods of ieuveation, because they 
suppose them calculated to injure the minds or the 
brains of children by too severe study. There is 
danger of this, no doubt, in some cases. The minds 
of children, like their bodies and feelings, are not 
calculated nor able to endure so severe nor so pro- 
longed exercise as those of older persons. We can 
however, increase the severity and difficulty of any 
study, by raising obstacles in the manner of teaching. 
If, for instance, a teacher should refuse or neglect to 
give any explanations to a child studying arithmetic 
or grammar, he might leave it in almost hopeless diffi- 
culty. At the same time, by being harsh, and keeping 
the child on an uncomfortable, high seat, near the 
fire, or in the cold, for two or three hours, he might 
injure its health, and irritate or distress its feelings in 
a great degree. Now, as schools — are, there 
is far more danger of the mind and health being over- 
strained by those who actually teach but little, than 
by those who teach much. At any rate, it is notal- 
ways the fact, that children who attend to mast bran- 
chesuf knawledge in school, or learn most, are in 
the most danger of having their minds or bodies 
overtasked. 

Children are capable of being taught a great deal 
of useful knowledge without injury ina year, and, in- 
deed, ina month. Even in a single day, they may 
make considerable progress. Indeed, they will learn 
something or other tast. In bad company, how many 
new words and ideas, tales and habits, they will get 
inan hour! Ina garden, or a field, a mill, a shop,a 
farm-yard, or a family where they have never been 
before, how many facts may one be made to receive 
inashort time, by any person who will answer his 
questions, and direct his attention! Place a child 
among persons who speak French, or any other lan- 
guage before unknown, and he will learn to speak it 
in a very shorttime. But such knowledge cannot be 
taught them in years by descriptions, without visible 
objects, or by general rules, such as may be found in 
books. You might require a child tostudy for a month 
a book which described a cat, a fowl, or an apple-tree, 
and it-vrodid- not learn so much of it, oven with the 
hardest study, as it might in ten minutes if shown the 


| object, encouraged to ask questions about it, and 


readily told of its nature. Let, then, the common 
objection to certain sorts of schools and plans be not 
too hastily made. Inquire Aow things are taught, as 
well as how much and what branches. Do not forget 
these points on entering a school, or in reflecting on 
instruction. 

Ist. Are the children made comfortable in their 
places, and kept healthy? 

2d. ‘Are they allowed to rise and move every half 
hour or hour? {the former for very young, the latter 
for older cat Are their studies changed as often? 

3d. Are the subjects presented in a natural, ag reea- 
ble, and intelligible manner? 

4th. Are things in the school favorable to their 
kindly feelings? 

If things are so, there cannot be much danger of 
their minds being overtasked by learning. Certainly 
not half as much danger as there is in many schools 
where the opposite course is pursued, and very little 
learnt. 





FEMALE TEACHERS OF COM. SCHOOLS. 


In pro sing, as the writer does, to rely much more 
than is the cese at present, on female teachers for our 
district schoyls, he wishes not to be misunderstood. 
He has no ida that male teachers can be dispensed 
with. He would have our young men encouraged in 
all suitable vays to engage in the business of teach- 
ing. For ont, he would rejoice to see in this state a 


| seminary forthe express purpose of preparing them 


for this field ¢f labor, and im having the compensation 
of first-rate nstructors of the public schools raised 
considerably. Indeed, this must be done if we ex- 
pect to command the services of those who are quali- 
fied for the mployment. For they will not keep 
school, whileso many other more profitable and invi- 
ting methodsodf gaining a livelihood and rising in the 
world, are ofen before them, and while so little effort 
is made, on he part of the pious and benevolent, to 


usually makes much less progress than we couid de- | have the depiriment of public instruction regarded as 
sire; but every improvement introduced by an inde-! one of the mst important fields of doing good, and to 
pendent exercise of reason and resolution, whatever | induce our yeung men and women to engage init from 
benefit it may confer upon the school, proves doubly | philanthropic and religious motives. In the present 
useful to the teacher. It helps to mature his j State of thirgs it is a vast missionary field. But 





when do we ever hear it spoken of as such? It 
must be cultivated by the patriotic and the good, 
if we would save our beloved country from impending 
ruin! 
It will not be soon, however, with all the efforts 
that can be made, that we can hope to see public sen- 
timent right in these respects. ‘There must be, fora 
long time to come, a lamentable deficiency of well- 
ualified male teachers for our common schools.— 
hile doing all in our power to provide such, there 
will be no danger of increasing too much the number 
of good female teachers, and of feeling that we must 
place more reliance on that sex for aid in the present 
emergency. 

But how shall we get along in the winter schagls, it 
is asked, with female teachers? They will do very 
well to teach the younger children in summer, or older 
scholars of their own sex, but how will they manage 
a large school of both sexes, and of all ages from four 
years to twenty! Can they be well qualified to 
teach the various branches necessary to be taught in 
such a school, and will they be able to keep the scho- 
lars in order? 

These inquiries are very important, and deserve a 
careful answer. T'heyare answered by facts. Not a 
few instances, both in our own and oiher states, have 
come tothe writer's knowledge, where district schools 
of the usual size in point of numbers, and embracing 
scholars of both sexes, the older ones eighteen and 
twenty years of age, have been kept by young wo- 
men, and as thoroughly taught and successfully cen- 
ducted as they had ever been by male teachers. Par- 
ticular inquiry was made with regard to their govern- 
ment, a in this respect there was no failure. The 
young men, it was said, had a sense of propriety, 
and a polite deference for the female teacher, that 
led them to yield to her gentler authority quite 
as readily as they had been accustomed to do to 
that which is made of masculine and sterner stuff. 

The more the writer has made inquiry on this 
subject, the more such instances have been heard 
of; and it was not long since that a distinguished and 
laborious friend of popular education told him he had 
known of at least one hundred in the range of his ob- 
servation. The use to be made of these facts in pre- 
paring the way for a more ample supply of first-rate 
teachers for our common schools, will be considered 
ina subsequent number.—(T. 1. G.]~Conn. C. S. Jour. 





THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. OF HOLLAND.—MR. 
BROOKS’ LECTURE. 


Mr. Brooks of Hingham, who delivered two excel- 
lent and valuable lectures before the school conven- 
tion for Hartford county, delivered a third before the 
Hart.ord Young Men's Institute, on Friday the 23d 
of November, on the school systeinof Holland. As 
we propose to devote an extra number of this Journal 
to the school system of Holland, and another to that 
of Prussia, with copious extracts from Prof. Stewe’s 
and Cousin’s reports, we can here give only a few of 
the interesting facts contained in Mr. Brooks’ lecture. 
The present system of Holland had its origin in a 
voluntary association for this purpose, called “the So- 
ciety for the Public Good,” formed in 1735. Ina very 
few years it branched off into district associations 
and numbered over 7000 members. This society 
spurred the government to action, and in 1801 the 
first law of public education was passed. Amend- 
ments were adopted in 1303 and 1806, but so wisely 
were they formed, so adapted to the wants and habits 
of the people, that it has survived, unharmed, three 
great revolutions. It has only acquired a firmer and 
fuller developement by these trials and the lapse of 
time. 

The studies pursued are nearly the same as in 
Prussia. The successful working of the system is 
secured by the thorough examination of teachers, and 
a wise and energetic inspection of schools. There is 
a Minister of Public Instruction for the whole king- 
dom—an Inspector appointed by him for each «.” the 
77 provinces or districts into which the state is divi- 
ded, besides local boards of superintendence for each 
school. These are all linked together, and through 
them there is a periodical report of every school in 
Holland, to the head minister, by whom it is pub- 
lished. 

When a young man wishes to become a teacher 
he must appiy, at a fixed period, to the inspectors as- 
sembled, betore whom he undergoes an examination 
as to his attainments, natural ability and moral cha- 
racter. ‘These approved, he is, in the first instance, 
allowed to act as an assistant in any school to which 
he can gain admittance. After a few months he again 
applies to the same body to be admitted on the list of 
teachers of the lower rank; is again examined, and. 
if approved, receives permission to become a candi~ 
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date for the mastership of a school. After a 
few months more, devoted to self-improvement, and 
to actual teaching, he again presents himself for fur- 
ther examination; and if again approved, is admitted 
to a rank higher, and becomes eligible either for a 
village or a city school. His first examination would 
relate chiefly to moral character and general ability; 
his second, to his acquaintance with the arts of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, with composition, gram- 
matical analysis, the history of his own country and 
generally with the science of education; third would 
embrace geography in its various branches, and the 
more advanced stages of acquirements previously 
demanded. 

The results of the system are most cheering to those 
who believe that a thorough public instruction, em- 
bracing the head and the heart, will narrow the do- 
minion of vice and crime. And all this has been 
brought about in less than a half century. Outof a 
population of 2,500,000, the number of juvenile offen- 
ders under eighteen years of age in confinement in 
1836, did not exceed 150. Contrast this with the state 
of things in London, where in 1836, there were 3,132 
boys under 16, who were not educated, and who 

robably only left the prison-house (as the prisons of 
ndon are managed,) to pursue a downward course 
of vice and crime. 

Mr. Brooks concluded his lecture with a stirring and 
py espe appeal to the young men of the institute and 
of the state, to take up the improvement of our com- 
mon schools, with united hands and with enlightened 
zeal. Would to God we could enlist every one of this 
noble army, who are to bear upward and onward, we 
trust, the cause of civil and religious liberty, in this 
patriotic and religious work of educating all the chil- 
dren of our state and of our land, so as to best fit them 
in strength, morality 2ad intellect, to enjoy their own 
existence, and to be most useful in their several 
spheres of employment and duty.—Connecticut Com. 
School pti 





SCHOOL DESKS. 

_To these wretched articles of common school fur- 
niture are we to look, in some measure, for the cause 
of so rage | distortions of the bones, spinal diseases, 
chronic affections, now so prevalent throughout the 
country. Symmetry of form may be deranged, the 
vital organs imperfectly perform their functions, and 
a train of maladies destructive to health, may all be 
referred, in some instances, to the stiff bench, and the 
< worse writing desikin the comman elass ef sehwol 

ouses. 

There is a radical defect in the seats of our school 
rooms. The seats should be more comfortable, and 
prevent the bones of the chest from being cramped 
down and binding the digestive organs. 

Very small children, in schools, become excessively 
weary, after sitting a litile time on stiff benches—are 
sleepy, and can scarcely be kept awake. This is 
nature’s mode of seeking relief from the pressure and 
gravity of the chest, which is confining both bones 
and muscles. They should certainly be permitted 
either to have a recumbent posture, which is thus in- 
dicated, or they should be kept but a very little time 
in one position. Mal-formation of the bones, narrow 
chests, coughs, ending in consumption and death in 
middle life, besides a multitude of minor ills, have of- 
ten had their origin in the school room.—C. S. Assis‘t. 





PERSONS OF EVERY CLASS ARE DEEPLY 
INTERESTED IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


It is the common belief, that none but parents have 
any direc’ or intimate interest in education. Atleast 
the conduct and expressions of men generally warrant 
us in coming to this conclusion: for many of the most 
intelligent and y'rtuous members of society, and even 
those who have been counted among the most active 
friends of education, have been found to slacken their 
exertions, and to lose their zeal, when their own 
children had out-grown the schools: “It is time 
that I shouid withdraw, and leave the care of the 
schools to those who have children. I have done 
my share.” 

Such indifference, when shown by men who have 
been active friends of education, and the chief promo- 
ters of the schools, sometimes has done extensive inju- 
ry, by dampening the feelings of others, and by in- 
eulcating the false doctrine with which we are here 
contending. Every individual in the community is 
directly or indirectly benefitted by good schools, or 
injured by bad ones. 

_ The family is benefitted, by more orderly, trusty, 
intelligent and virtuous children. There is a direct 
channel constantly open between the place of instruc- 


tion and the place of action. The knowledge impart- 
ed by the teacher, the examples he sets, the influence 
he exerts, are quickly transferred to the table and the 
fireside. There is a constant channel of communica- 
tion between them, like that kept up by the bees be- 
tween the flowers and the hive. The teacher's words 
are repeated at home; and he in some degree directs 
the daily conversation and manners of the household. 
If he has learned the harmless, the useful, the world- 
ly and heavenly wisdom of his profession, he will 
teach such things as are of practical, visible and tan- 
gible value; such as the parents have learnt to ap- 
preciate by the experience of real life. 

We hope hereatter to show, somewhat distinctly, in 
what modes the interests of persons in various situa- 
tions in society, are in fact intimately connected with 
the existence and nature of common schools around 
them.—Connecticut Common School Journal. 











PREVENTION AND CURE. 
Circumstances lead to crime, but we are more 
prompt in punishing the cri:ae, than in correcting the 
circumstances. Law is known by its penalties, not by 
its preventives—it follows as a punisher, not as an 
educator. Law struggles with present difficulties, and 
is not far reching and advisory. We punish crime 
wisely—no “prison discipline” is more lauded than 
the American. Butihe higher wisdom of preventing 
crime we have not learned. 

Examine our practice. Over one hundred “Juvenile 
delinquents’ were sent to the House of Refuze in this 
ed last year. The average age of these young 
offenders was fourteen. Three-fourths of them were 
ignorant of their letters!—an ignorance which almost 
excuses the crime! What we wish to state is this: Af- 
ter these unfortunate children are imprisoned, they are 
taught in an excellent school four hours every day. 
B:fore they were committed, society never gave them 
an hour's instruction. Now, why do we make it neces- 
sary fora child to become a crimiaal before we educate 
it? Would it not be more humane to give first the 
education which, in nine cases out of ten, would pre- 
vent the crime? 

We will show another practice of our own, with an 
older class of “our brothers.” Itis a maxim with but 
few exceptions, that “uneducated mind is educated 
vice.” And that about one eighth, only, of the inmates 
of prisons, penitentiaries, and alms-houses, can read, 
proves this apothegem. Now, every prison has its 
teacher, or chaplain, as he is called. This is right. 
But why did we not_give the teacher ta. thie peaplo 
while they were innocent? Then only one-eighth 
of them would be convicts. 

Reader, is it not evident to you, that we are readier 
to punish the crime, than to correct the circumstances 
which lead to it—that the state is known only as the 
jailor, the executioner, and not as the parental in- 
structor, teaching the laws of the Creator and of so- 
ciety, and the certain happiness from their obe- 
dience and the necessary suffering from their diso- 
bedience?—Common School Assistant. 





An Extract. 
A GREAT EFFORT—STAR OF HOPE. 


“The great experiment is now making, whether the 
perpetuity of our republican institutions can be re- 
conciled with universal suffrage. Without the educa- 
tion of the head and heart of the nation, they cannot 
be; and the question to be decided is, can \he nation, 
or the vast balance of power of it, be so imbued with 
intelligence and virtue, as to bring out, inlaws and 
their administration, a perpetual self-presering ener- 
gy? We know that the work is a vast me, and of 
great difficulty; and yet we believe it can be done. 

“We know that we have reached an appalling 
crisis; that the work is vast and difficult, and is ac- 
cumulating upon us beyond our sense of danger and 
deliberate efforts to meet it. It isa wok that no 
legislation alone can reach, and nothing bit an undi- 
vided, earnest, decided public sentiment cai achieve; 
and that, too, not by anniversary resolutiors and 4th 
of July orations, but by well systematizedvoluntary 
associations; counting the worth of our istitutions, 
the perils that surround them, and the meats and the 
cost of their preservation, and making up eur minds 
to meet the exigency. 

“T aim aware that our ablest patriots are hoking out 
on the deen, vexed with storms, with greit forebo- 
dings and failings of heart for fear of the hings that 





are coming upon us; and | perceive a spirit of imoa- 
tience rising, and distrust in respect to the jerpetuity 
| of ourrepublic; and Iam sure that these fears are 

wel! founded, and am glad that they exist. Itis the 
; Starof hope in our da:k horizon. Fear iswhat we 
need, as the ship needs wind on a rocking sta, after a 
storm, to prevent foundering. But when ou fear and 





our efforts shall correspond’ with our danger, the 
danger is past.” 
* * * * * * * * * 


“Itis by the constant energy and attraction 
of powerful institutions only, that the needed intellec- 
tual and moral power can be applied; and the present 
is the age of founding them. if this work be do )°: 
and oe done, our country is safe, and the wor!)’s 
hope is secure. The government of force will ceAse, 
and that of intelligence and virtue will take its place; 
and nation after nation, cheered by our example, will 
follow in our footsteps, till the whole earth is free.— 
There is nodanger that our agriculture and arts will 
not prosper; the danger is, that our intelligence and 
virtue will falter and fall back into a dark-minded, 
vicious populace—a poor, uneducated, reckless mass 
of infuriated animalism, to rush on resistless as the 
tornado.” 





INTEMPERANCE,. 

The following is the most graphic delineation of the 
miseries and effects of intemperance that we have 
ever seen. It is from the arguments advanced by 
certain citizens of Portage county, Ohio, ina memo- 
rial to the legislature on the subject: 

“And yet its march of ruin is onward still. It rea- 
ches abroad to others—invades the family and social 
circles, and spreads woe and sorrow all around. It 
cuts down youth in its ~rigor, manhood in its strength, 
and age in its weakness. It breaks the father’s heart, 
bereaves the doating mcther, extinguishes natural 
affection, eraces conjugal love, blots out filial attach- 
ment, blights parental hope, and brings down mourn- 
ing age in sorrow to the grave. It produces weak- 
ness, not strength; sickness, not health; death, not 
life. It makes wives widows, children orphans, fa- 
thers fiends, and all of them paupersand beggars. It 
hails fevers, feeds rheumatism, nurses gout, welcomes 
epidemic, invites cholera, imparts pestilence, and em- 
braces consumption. It covers land with idleness, 
poverty, disease, and crime. It fills your jails, supplies 
your alms houses, and demands your asylums. It 
engenders controversies, fosters quarrels, and _cheri- 
shes riots. It contemns law, spurns order, and loves 
mobs. It crowds your penitentiaries, and furnishes 
the victims for your scaffolds. It is the life blood of 
the gambler, the aliment of the counterfeiter, the prop 
of the highwayman, and the support of the midnight 
incendiary. 

“Jt countenances the liar, respects the thief, and 
esteems the blasphemer. It violates obligation, re- 

vererices fraud, and honors infamy. It defames be- 
nevolence, hates love, scorns virtue, and slanders in- 
nocence. It invites the father to butcher his offspring, 
helps the husband to maseacre his wife, and aids the 
child to grind his parracidal axe. It burns up man, 
consumes women, detests life, curses God, and de- 
spises Heaven. 

“It suborns witnesses, nurses perjury, defiles the 
jury box, and stains the judicial ermine. It bribes 
votes, disqualifies voters, corrupts elections, pollutes 
our institutions, and endangers our government. It 
degrades the citizen, debases the legislator, dishonors 
the statesman, and disarms the patriot. It brings 
shame, not honor; terror, not safety; despair, not 
hope; misery, not happiness. And now, as with the 
malevolence of a fiend, it calmly surveys its frightful 
desolations, and insatiate with havoc, onan felici- 
ty, kills peace, ruins morals, blights confidence, slays 
reputation, and wipes out national honor, then curses 
the world and laughs at its ruin.” 


GRAMMATICAL INTRICACY. 

“Come here,” said a pedagogue to his pupil, “what 
part of speech is ‘that’?” 

“Which ‘that,’ sir?” 

“Why, that ‘that’.” 

“T hat ‘that,’ that stands there, is a pronoun.” 

“Wrong, sir. You must remember, that that ‘that,’ 
that stands there, is a coniunction. Go to yout seat.” 


MAXIMS OF BisHOP MIDDLETON, 
Persevere against discouragement. Keep your 
temper. Employ leisure in study, and always have 
some work in hand. Be punctual and methodical in 
business, and never procrastinate. Never be in a 


hurry: Preserve self-possession, and do not be talked 
out of conviction. Rise early, and be an economist 
of time. Maintain dignity, without the appearance 


of pride; manner is something with every body, and 
every thing with some. Be guarded in discourse; 
attentive and slow to speak. Never acquiesce in im- 
moral or pernicious opinions. Be not forward to as- 
sign reasons to those who have no rizht to ask. Think 
nothing in conduct unimportant and indifferent.— 
Rather set, than followexample. Practise strict tem- 
perance; and, in all your transactions, remember the 





final account. 
\ 
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LESSONS ON THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Teacher. What have you been studying? 

Scholar. About the atmosphere. 

T. Of how many ingredients or parts, is the atmos- 
phere composed? 

S. Principally of two. There is a very minute 
portion of a third. 

hen What are they; and in what proportion do they 
exist 

S. About twenty parts in every hundred are orygen; 
about seventy-nine parts are azote or nitrogen; end 
about one part carbonic avid gas. 

T. Do these different parts equally support life? 

S. No. The oxygen only supports lite. ‘The azote 
or nitrogen neither sustains life nor injures it. The 
carbonic acid gas is a poison; and were we to breathe 
that alone, there is perhaps no poison, except prussic 
acid, which would kill us quicker. 

T. 1s the air, when thrown out from our lungs 
in respiration, in the same state as when we draw it 
into them? 

S. No. When the air is thrown from the lungs, it 
has, in different persons, fromfour to seven or eight 
parts ina hundred, less of oxygen than when inhaled; 
and it has as much more of the carbonic acid, or poi- 
sonous gas, as it has less of oxygen. 

T. What then would be the consequence of breath- 
ing the same air over and over again! 

S. Were we to breathe the same air only four or 
five times over, life would be destroyed just as quick 
as though we were immersed in water. 

T. Suppose the air we breathe in the school room, 
instead of passing off, mixes with the air which we 
have aat breathed, and is thus, in part, breathed 
again? 
eS. Then we should approach death, through stupi- 
dity, faintness, and vertigo, just in proportion to the 
quantity of bad air in the room, and the length of 
time we breathe it. Is not this the reason we often 
feel so dull and lifeless over our books, and so lively 
and frolicksome out of doors at play? Folks scold us 
and tell us we like play better than our books; but I 
believe it is often because they give us, not the breath 
of life, but the breath of disease and death, in the 
school room. 

T. How is it known that the air, which is invisible, 
and which we cannot grasp in our hands to examine, 
is composed of different parts? 

S. Chemists are able to separate the different parts 
and put one part into one bottle and another into ano- 
ther bottle, as easily as I can separate cents from 
quarters of dollars. : 

T. How is it known that the part called carbonic 
acid gas, is poison? ; : 

S. The experiment has often been tried on animal 
life. There is a grotto in Naples, where this gas is- 
sues from the ground; and, as it is heavier than the 
common air, it runs along on the ground in a stream; 
and some cruel persons, who act as guides to the per- 
sons who go there to see the curiosity, carry dogs 
with them, and they thrust the noses of the dogs 
down into the gas; the dogs are immediately seized 


with convulsions, and would die in two minutes, if 


not released. When the dogs see their masters going 
towards the grotto with a stranger, they guess what 
s coming, and try to scamper away. but their mas- 
ters drag them along with a rope, in order to try the 
inhuman experiment upon them. 
run away fro 
to breath children try to run 
where they are compelled 
they have not 
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AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
CONSTITUTION. 
Article I. 

The object of this association being the extension 
and improvement of education im primary schools in 
the United States, it shall be called 

“T he American Common School Society.” 
Article II. 

The officers of this society shall be a president, 
vice president, treasurer, secretary, corresponding 
secretary, an executive committee of five persons, 
and a board of directors, which may be convened at 
any time at the request of six members of the society. 
There may be honorary members and ex-officio di- 
rectors in any part of the United States. 

Article III. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the society in 
January, in the city of New York, at which reports 
of the previous year’s transactions shall be regularly 
made, and officers elected for the ensuing year. 

Article IV. 

The secretaries of the society shall act under the 

advice and direction of the executive committee. 
Article V. 

A donation of five hundred dollars shall constitute 
a person a patron of the society and director for life— 
two hundred and fifty dollars shall constitute a person 
a member and director for life—fifty dollars or more 
shall make a person eligible as director, and ten dollars 
an annual member. 

Article VI. 


There shall be an office open in the city of New 
York, where the publications of the society, and other 
works on education, may be obtained. 

OFFICERS. 


President, 

HON. ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Vice President, 

HON. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Executive Committee, 

ROBERT DONALDSON, 

HENRY D. CRUGER, 

JAMES LENOX, 

SAMUEL B. RUGGLES, 

ROBERT RAY. 


Treasurer, 
FREDERICK SHELDON. 
Secretary, 
J. ORVILLE TAYLOR. 


FARMERS’ EVENINGS. 

In ono recpoct the farmer has the advantage of al- 
most all other classes of the laboring community, his 
evening he has to himself; while the mechanic has 
to labor from morning till nine o’clock in the evening, 
the farmer commences with the rising and closes with 
the setting sun. Although the industrious farmer 
finds many little jobs of work which he very econo- 
mically appropriates his amusements and instruction. 
In no place do we see more cheerful countenances 
than around the blazing fire upon the farmer's hearth. 
There, at the merry apple pearing, or at the neighbor- 
hood collection, or even in the family cirele alone, do 
we find social happiness in its purest simplicity. What 
an opportunity this for an acquisition of knowledge! 
What farmer who improves these opportunities can 
but be intelligent?) And what instruction so interest- 
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t. A sufficiency of fresh air 
to life, but to health, to vigor 
1, And what 
nd further, is, how immense a quantity of it 
or us, by the goount 
fifty miles deep all 
gher than the top of 
the highest mo 1an ten times higher 
than any eagle ever flew. No man can go so high 
towards the sky as to get above it, nor so deep into 
the carth that it will not surround him. It is not only 
given, but delivered to us. It costs nothing either for 
making or for transportation. It cools us insummer— 
it sustains our fires in winter. Jt carries ships across 
the ocean. It is called the free air, because it is free, 
without money and without price, to every body; and 
nothing but folly and unthankfulness can deprive us 
of so great a blessing. Please ask your father if he 
does not think it best to have some ventilator in the 
sebool room.—Massachusetts C. S. Journal. 
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ingas that which gives hima knowledge of his own 
employment? Here we would suggest the impor- 
tance of every farmer having a supply of agricultural 
books and papers. It seems to us that noone can be 
msensible cf their utility. If this should be a sug- 
which we do not deny, stull 
the interest of the farmer. 
» will nojenlarge on this subject, as we apprehend 
it would noi convey that knowledge which we would 
We ly say, that we expect our 
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will barel 
subscribersto increase as the evenings lengihen.— 
American ‘lk Grower, 

THE TUNNEL OF SEMIRAMIS. 

The greit Semiramis, nearly 3394 years ago, ac- 
complished work of art, on an immense scale, un- 
der the Eujhrates, which Philostratue me in 
ly. gives 
a minute décrip.ion, which we trust our readers will 
find interesing. 

After theforiunate and highly-talented woman and 
queen of the Assyrian empire had, by the foundation 
of Babylon in the year 2064, (B. C.) rendered her 
name moré¢ immortal than that of the husband Ni- 
mus, who funded the well known city of Ninevah, 
she causedtwo magnificent palaces to be erected on 
the most ekvated spots of either shore of the Eu- 
phrates, wlich flowed through the midst of Babylon, 
from which she enjoyed a splendid view over the 
largest city of antiquity. An arched stone bridge, 


ions 








400 toises it length, built with all the perfection of hy- 


draulic architecture of the present day, formed the 
communication between these palaces. But not 
satisfied with this open passage, the queen wished to 

unseen from one shore to the other. The plan 
of a subterraneous gallery was soon formed; but 
Semiranis constructed an infinitely more expensive, 
but much more secure tunnel than Mr. Brunel. One 
of the lowest parts of Babylon was chosen, and a 
reservoir excavated, three hundred stradium (thirty 
seven and a half miles) square, and thirty-five feet 
deep, into which the river was conducted, when the 
erection of the tunnel commenced on dry ground, and 
in openday. The length of it was something like 
four hundred toises; its inner width fifteen; and its 
height, net reckoning the arch of the vault, twelve 
feet. The arch and side walls were formed of burnt 
bricks, which being twenty bricks, made at least 12 
feet, as these bricks, by all account, were larger than 
ours. After the completion of the work, the whole 
tunnel or both sides was smeared with boiled bitu- 
men, till it acquired a coating five feet in thickness 
(four Babylonish ells.) The river was then conducted 
into its former channel, and the two outlets of the 
tunnel, enclosed with brazen gates, which still existed 
in the time of Cyrus, 55 years (B. C.) or 1506 years 
after their erection. Diodones concludes that:—“The 
whole work was completed in 7 days.” According 
therefore, to simple calculation, at least fifty thousand 
skillful workmen must have been employed during 
those seven days. But as reg: the excavation 
of the reservoir, the dispositions must have been 
much more gigantic, it being easy to calculate that 
with the cmaiagusant of two millions of workmen, it 
would not be completed in less than ten years.— 
Lady's Book. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

The formation of these associations has been very 
generally recommended, and we are glad to learn 
that they are coming into existence in many towns in 
this state. Unless several of the teachers are located 
for some length of time, in the place where they now 
are, we would recommend that they make their asso- 
ciation a branch of the town association. It will save 
much complexity of organization. That these asso- 
ciations may promote the usefulness of schools, is the 
uniform experience of the states about us. They are 
coming into existence, all over France, under the en- 
couragement and recommendation of the minister 
of public instruction They have been and still are 
found important aids in the promotion of education in 
Holland. “These cocictics or associations, are nu- 
merous,” says a traveller in Holland. “They are 
generally of a local character. Eight, ten, or more 
school masters residing near each other, form an asso- 
ciation for the discussion of subjects connected with 
education, and report through their secretaries to the 
editor of the ‘Contributions,’ (a periodical devoted tw 
common school education,) who publishes what he 
thinks is likely to be of general benefit. There are 
at present upwards of two hundred of these societies 
and above two thousand school masters are thus asso- 
ciated. Jn a report to the king, made by the minister 
of public instruction, in the year 1813, these associa- 
tions are described as having been of the greatest 
utility.” —Connecttcut Common School Journal. 





A COMMON EXCUSE. 
Vhen I have asked individuals to make some per- 

sonal effort for the improvement of co:nmen schools, it 

has not unfrequently been said: 
“Why do you take up this subject? 


a larg school fu and 


Have we not 
an excellent school system? 


s business belongs to the government, not to indi- 


\ h remarks, they hs 
of the boy, who was ind 
way: 


ve always reminded me 
entuielin the old-fashioned 
to work nine months in the year, and receive an 
education the rem ig three months. But the boy 
could never be induced to attend the school, and the 
neighbors said to him, “why do you not go to school as 
other boys do?” ‘To which, the boy observed: “My 
master has agreed, n he denture, to give me an edu- 
cation, 


im 


and he is bound to do it: and lam not going to 
the school house arter it.” 
Now, some of us seem to think that the school fund 


and the school law “are bound to give us an educa- 
tion,” and we are not to make any effort ourselves 
for it. 

Buta school law is not education—a school fund is 
not education. Individual sacrifice and effort is the 
price of knovsledge; and, relying upon any thing else, 
prevenis the school law and the school fund from 
aiding us.—Common School Almanac. 








Henry C. Bunce, printer, Marshall, Michigan. 
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